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ABSTRACT 

A study assessed the validity of applying the 
Spitzberg and Cupach dyadic model of communication competence to 
small group interaction. Twenty-four students, in five task-oriented 
work groups, completed questionnaires concerning self-competence, 
alter competence, interaction effectiveness, and other group members 9 
interaction appropriateness. They also rated their group 9 s 
interaction using the system for the multiple level observation of 
groups (SYMLOG). Results did not support the hypothesis that persons 
perceived as interacting appropriately by others in the group 
discussions would judge themselves as effective communicators. 
Appropriate behavior as judged by others was expected to be 
correlated to the self -assessed level of interaction involvement, but 
results were not significant. However, results did indicate that the 
target individual's level of satisfaction with the group's 
interaction positively correlated with the individual's 
self-assessment of competence in the interaction and that highly 
involved persons perceived themselves as being effective in the group 
interaction. Though the results did not support the first hypothesis, 
this provided validation for the competence model which postulates 
that individuals assess their own competence on a specific and 
molecular basis while they assess the competence of others on a 
generalized or molar basis. (Questionnaires used in the study are 
appended.) (SRT) 
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Abstract : The Soit zberg and Cunach model of communicat ion 
competence is based on interact ional and relat ional assumot ions. 
Although presented as a dyadic model, its theoretical structure 
should also be applicable to small group settings. This study 
uses the model's measuring instruments doth as a validation of 
the model and as a test of its applicability in a task-oriented 
small group setting. 
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The concent of communicat ion competence is widely diversi- 
fied with roots in doth the trait and state oersoe^tives of 
behavior- A more historical approach to communication competence 
perpetuates the notion that the ability of an individual to 
communicate competent ly is a trait of the personal i ty- Or, that 
people possess the trait to some degree and that it is measurable 
without much variation regardless of situation- On the other 
hand, the state perspective proposes that the ability to communi- 
cate competently is a behavior that is influenced by the siuta- 
tional elements of the communication and that this ability will 
fluctuate over tisvs and according to the situation- 
Recent developments in the study of communication 
competence have led researchers to analyze the effect of the 
relationship on the ability of individuals to communicate compe- 
tently- With this as the point of entry for their study of 
communication competence, Spitzberg and Cupach <1984) have de- 
veloped a model of communication competence that focuses on the 
link between the appropriateness and effectiveness of dyadic 
interaction. Thus, the relational aspect of communication inter- 
act ion is the basis for the analysis of message appropriateness 
and effect iveness- 

Their model is basea upon seven interrelated criteria- They 
are: 1) competence is perceived appropriateness and 
effectiveness; £) competence is contextual? 3) competence is a 
matter of degree; 4) competence is both molar and molecular; 5) 
com oetent communicat ion is f unct ional ; 6) competence is an 
int erde pendent process ; and 7) cornpet ence is an i nt er persona 1 
impression- The Spitzberg and Cupach communication competence 



model is both an analysis of the cognitive and behavioral 



processes that occur within a dyadic relationship- The model 

critically examines four components for each individual: r/ict ,' 

tion, knowledge, skills, and criterion outcomes (Spitzberte :• 

Cupach, 1984). 

The model of relational cornoetence is 
relational in the sense that it is 
sens it i ve to the implicit percept ions 
of the relationship held by the inter- 
act ants. The operat ional Drocedures 
used to measure relational competence are 
eoisode-sDecif ic ... the appropriateness 
and effectiveness of behaviors and the 
process i n wh i ch t hese behav i ors are 
enacted are contextualized by the 
re 1 at ional def init ions the int eract ant s 
oossess at the time (Spitzberg & Cuoacft, 
1984, p. 151). 



Dsyejlooment of the Cornoetence Inst rurnent s 

Uoon these criteria and def init ions, ouest ionnaires were 
developed to measure the approoriat eness and effectiveness of a 
dyadic interaction in a given situation. The methodological 
format of using third party indeoendent observers was eliminated 
since " int eroersonal partners develop idiosyncratic rules for 
behavior ... and merely viewing behaviors during a single 
interaction is not likely to reveal much about an interpersonal 
relationshio that has been established over a period of time" 
(Cupach & Soitzberg, 1981, p. 7). 

More soeci f ical ly, to assure the relational basis of the 
analysis, "there must be an assessment of the behavior of both 
individuals in a conversation" (Cuoach & Spitzberg, 1981, o. 3). 
After a oeriod of research, three ouest ionnaires were develooed 
to measure communication cornoetence, communication 



aoorooriateness, and communication effectiveness following 
Soitzberg and Cuoach's model of communication competence. First 
develooed and tested were the quest ionnaires to measure cornoe- 
tence to include an assessment of self and other comoetencer, 

Their findings resulted in the acknowledgment of differences 
between self and other comoetence. Other comoetence was consis- 
tently the best predictor of communication satisfaction. "In 
fact, other competence oredicts satisfaction so well that when 
self and other comoetence are combined, sel'r competence becomes 
an entirely insignificant predictor" (Cupach & Spitzberg, 1981, 
□. 15) • This strengthens the theory that communication compe- 
tence is a dyad ic const ruct and that relat ionshi os need to be 
relational ly investigated (Cuoach & Spitzberg, 1981). 

Further strengthening this argument is the fact that the 
self and other scales, although similar in the nature of their 
items, revealed divergent factor structures. It appears that 
perception of other comoetence is a global response while self 
comoetence exhibits a distinct factor structure of other orienta- 
tion, conversation skills, and self-centered behavior. This 
indicates that individuals nerceive their own behavior in greater 
detail, while perceiving the other oerson at a more general 
level. Thus, two seoarate instruments were constructed: one for 
self-competence ratings and one for alter competence ratings. 

Spitzberg and Canary (in Dress) developed the measures for 
appropriateness and effect iveness. "The aopropr iat eness measure 
refers to perceot ions of others' behaviors that violate self ' s 
exoectat ions, or sense of oropriety. Effectiveness references 
self's sense of reward attainment and dominance in the 



conversat ion" (Soitzberg & Canary, in press). To validate that 
appropriateness and effectiveness are critical components of 
communication competence, these two measures were used in 
the Cupach and Spi t zberg ( 1981 ) study. ftp pro or i at eness corre- 
lated strongly (r= .69) with alter competence and moderately 
(r = . 51 ) with self rated comoetence. Conversely, effect i veness 
correlated higher with self-rated comoetence (r = .62) than with 
alter comoetence (r = . 54) . The internal re liability for these 
measures were .91 and .85, resoect i vely. 

From this point, each of these four instrument s — sel f-compe- 
tence, alter comoetence, appropriateness, and effect i veness — were 
used in further studies. Canary and Spitzbern found that effec- 
tiveness and appropriateness were "related but conceotually dis- 
tinct characteristics of communication" (Canary & Spitzberg, 
1985, p. 3). They cefined effective communication as that which 
accomolishes the goals, objectives, or intended functions of the 
interactant. Aoprooriate communication was operat ional ized as 
that which avoids the violation of the social, situational, or 
relational rules governing the communicative context (Canary & 
Soitzberg, 1985)- In this later study, the appropriateness 
and effectiveness items were combined on one measuring instru- 
ment. Factor analysis suggested that these combined items tap 
three dist inct types of conversat ional impressions: 1 ) items 
referencing the outcome effectiveness of the communication; S) 
items referring to soecif ical Ly aoprooriate remarks and behaviors 
within the conversat ion: and 3) itews reflecting molar imores- 
sions of appropriateness (Canary & Soitzberg, 1985). Since then, 
the items have again oeen placed on two separate instruments: 



one as a measure of effectiveness and one as a measure of appro- 
priateness. 

Although the Soitzberg and Cupach model is based on dyadic 
research it would seem to be appropriate to extend the model to 
small group interaction. For each of the hypotheses presented in 
this paper, the basis of the interaction is a small task-oriented 
group consist ing of four to five members. Therefore, tht? fol- 
lowing hypotheses art- offered in an effort tos 1) validate the 
measurement instruments from the communication competence 
theories and models developed by Spitsberg and Cupach, £) and 
extend their principles to small group research. First, to 
examine the model's critical relationship between the appro- 
pri ateness and effect iveness measures: 

His Persons perceived as interacting 
appropriately by others in the 
group discussions will judge 
themselves as effect i ve communicators. 

B^I§ti2D5tli2 £'f Satisfaction to Competence 

ft recurring aspect of the communication competence studies 
has been the linking of communication satisfaction to both appro- 
priateness and effect iveness. General ly, "relat ional ly competent 
communication is satisfying because it fulfills certain needs, 
goals, or functions for the actors involved" (Cupach & Spitzberg, 
1981)- The appropriateness and effectiveness of the communica- 
t ion interact ion is the vehicle for assuring sat isf act ion. In 
one of the developmental studies, subjects were administered 
Hecht ' s ( 1978) commumcar; ion sat isf act ion (comsat ) inventory. 
Sel f-cornpetence was significantly correlated with 
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comsat (r — .41). The conclusion to this study affirmed the 
notion that "individuals wno perceive themselves as engaging in 
competent interaction are generally satisfied with the recalled 
encounter" (Cupach & Spitz berg, 1981 , p. 14) . However, the 
relat ionship between other competence and communicat ion sat isf ac- 
tion was even stronger (r = .71). 

In *che Canary and Spi tzberg (1985) st udy, subjects responded 
to each of the competence measures and made assessments of rela- 
t ional sat isf act ion. General and soeci f ic appropriateness were 
related to the indicators of satisfaction by coefficients of .49 
and .51, respectively. There was a moderate association between 
effectiveness and satisfaction (r = .46). 

The relationship between satisfaction and communication 

competence is an outgrowth of the relational perspective. 

Communicators possess a d ist inct percept ual 
position as well as personal and relational 
data to rely L'pon in assessing the 
conversational competence of self and other 
• . . the conversational partner is in the 
best position to know whether «?uch goals 
were obtained via appropriate i ^teract i on 
(Spitzberg & Cupach, 1985, p. 94). 

Further explanation of this relationship can be found in one 

of the seven assumptions regarding relational communication 

competence. 

Communicat ion affects individual goals, 
relat ional status or goals, and one' s 
sense of self. These objectives, in turn, 
suggest f unct ional outcomes. Inst rumental ly 
effect i ve communicat ion, because it results 
in the fulfillment of positive expectations, 
should be self -sat isf y ing. Interpersonal ly 
successful communication, because it brings 
about relational rewards or congruence of 
relat ionshi p def ini t ion, should result 
in relationship satisfaction and perceptual 
congruence (Spitzberg & Cupach, 1985, p. 113). 
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Wal 1 and Nol an* s (in press) sat i sf act ion measure assesses 
both process and outcome satisfaction* The l£-item instrument 
was designed to measure an individual's satisfaction with his/her 
group's interaction and an individi ual' s satisfaction with 
his/her role in the group's interaction- Representative items 
from the instrument are: 11 1 felt my ideas were stifled by my 
group," and "Overall, I am satisfied with my group's performance 
for the project. 11 

Therefore, in an effort to further explore the associat ion 

between sat isf act ion with the communicat ion interact ion and 

competence percept ions, the f ol lowing hypothesis is presented : 

H£: fin individual' s level of satisfaction 

with the group interaction will positively 
correlate with the sel f -assessment of 
one's own competence in the interaction. 

Communication Competence and Interaction Involvement 

The Interact ion Involvement model (Cenala, 1984) considers 
the oresence of trait behaviors in the communication situation. 
Involvement is described as a state of existence. One is always 
involved, yet involvement may be internal ly or external ly fo- 
cused. In dyadic communication, external involvement could b» 
characterized as attending to the matter at hand and paying 
att ent ion to the other actor. High involved individuals are 
sensitive to self as a social object, causing them to consider 
the mean i ng of c i rcumst ances as they ar i se in conversat i on and 
respond accordingly. Low involved individuals are removed psych- 
ologically and communicat i vely from the ongoing interact ion 
(Cegala, 1984) . 



The Interaction Involvement Scale (IIS) is composed of three 
factors: 1) responsiveness, S) percept i veness, and 3) 
at tent i veness. Responsiveness is an index of the actor' s 
certainty in responding to the social situation. Percept i veness 
is the actor's sensitivity about meanings applied to his/her own 
and others' behavior. flttent i veness is the extent to which the 
actor responds to cues in the situation (Cegala, 1984). 

The program of research on interaction involvement assumes 
that competence is best viewed as consisting of cognitive, 
affective, and performance components. People who differ in 
possession of trait level interaction involvement are expected to 
differ in their cognitive and affective experiences during inter- 
action (Cegala, 1984). 

The relationship of the affective component of interaction 
involvement to competence results from the premise that human 
emotions play an important part in the experience of 
intersubject i vity (Cegala, 1984) • The cog nit i ve processes of 
percept ion and memory direct ly affect the level of inf ormat ion 
processing and recal 1. 

Together the three factors that compose Interaction 
Ir.volvement mirror the appropriateness description provided oy 
th£f F,?itzberg and Cupach models. Accordingly it is hypothesized 
that : 

H3: fl highly involved person will 
be perceived as interacting 
appropriately by the other group 
members. 

find, thus, if a person is involved in the interaction that 
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involvement should give the person a sense of being an effective 
cornrnuni cat or : 

H4: A highly involved person will 
perceive hirn/herself as being 
effect ive in the group 
interact ion. 



Cornrnunicat ion Competence and SYMLOG Rat_inns 

SYMLOG — System for the Multiple Level Observation of 

Groups — (Bales & Cohen, 1379) is a rating and scoring methodology 

for analyzing group interaction, The rating system is easy to 

understand and requires little or no training for group members 

to effectively use the method. The foundation for SYMLOG rests 

on three dimensions: 1) dorninance-subrnissi veness represented by 

the letters U-D; 2) positive-negative represented by the letters 

P-N ; and 3) task orientation-emotional expressiveness represented 

by the letters F-B (Bales & Cohen, 1979). Each group member 

rates themselves and each other group member on £6 adjective 

groupings. The evaluation of those ratings results in a score 

for each of the three dimensions. As a result, a person can be 

perceive.'d as behavivm in any one of the ££ combinations afforded 

by the three dimensions. 

Descriptions of the pure dimensions are: 

U: takes the initiative in speaking: 
speaks loudly, firmly, rapidly, 
or with few pauses for the other to reply. 
Addresses cornrnuni cat ions to the group as a 
whole rather than to individuals. 

Dr ' part icipates only when asked 
questions, then speaks only to the 
person who asked the questions; gives 
only minimal inf or mat ion in response 
to a question. 
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P: assumes equality between self and 
others, asks others for their opinions, 
balances talking with 1 istening, or 
st art s talking and st ops t a 1 king 
flexibly and easily in response to 
the needs of others 

N 3 sh ows pred i ct a<b 1 e d i sagreernent with 

others in cornmunicat ion; seems unfriendly 

in response to the friendly approach 

of others: seems detached, isolated, 

i nd i f f erent , d i st ant , unsoc i a 1 , sec 1 uded, 

unapproachable, or not a member of the 

group. 

F: works on the task of the group by 
serious efforts at problem solving 5 makes 
sincere statement of beliefs, values, or 
assumptions, but in a judicious and 
control led way; verbal ly explores 
hypotheses by conject uring, interpret ing, 
or inferring; or tries to understand, 
assess, or diagnose the problem by 
cornmunicat ing opinions and att it udes. 

B: changes mood of interaction 
suddenly, ind icates that the content 
or manner of what is going on is 
too controlled or constricting, or 

indicates a desire for a switch from 
work to play, from reasoning to acting 
o ut , or from se 1 f -cont ro 1 to ex press i on 

(Bales & Cohen, 1979, pp. 355-386) „ 

SYMLOG would appear to be a feasible measurement of communi- 
cation competence. Bal^s and Cohen (1979) make it clear that the 
SYMLOG tools measure traits or the attribution of personality 
characteristics to the actor* These attributions are signaled by 
bot h chB actor* s verbal and nonverbal behavior. Measurements of 
these attributions can be made by others participating in the 
interaction or by the actor. Rather than describing these traits 
as anything very lasting in the personality. Bales and Cohen 
suspect that the trait descriptions provided by 3YML03 are indi- 
cations of the memories one has about other people built from 
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what that person has said or done in the interaction. In this 



analysis, the trait influenced by the situational elements and 

represents a general abstraction or conceptualization of the 

other actors in a group (Bales & Cohen, 1979). 

The actor cannot help 'building a 
reputation' of some kind in the group, 
and others cannot help their tendencies 
to encapsulate their expectations in 
the words, gestures, and basic evaluat ivc? 
concepts t hat t hey have 1 earned as 
a part of their language and culture 
(Bales & Cohen, 1979, p. £14). 

Building on the relational model of communication 

competence, then, it would appear that SYMLOG would be an 

appropriate measuring tool for further validating the Spitzberg 

and Cupach models of communication competence. Besides 

validating the association of behavior to appropriateness and 

effectiveness, the SYMLOG dimensions can provide a pattern of the 

social interaction that takes place in the group. 



Relational competence represents a 
context -specif ic, interpersonal 
conversational construct. It assesses 
each actor's self-perceptions, and 
allows each to be a participant-observer 
of the other person's communicative 
skill as well (Spitzberg & Canary, 
in press, p. 7) . 



This is precisely the function afforded by the SYMLOG 
methodology. Each group member evaluates themselves and the 
other group members as a result of a specific interaction. 

In the prior competence research, some assumptions have been 
made with respect to the type of personality behavior displayed 
if an actor was judged as appropriate or effective. Canary and 
Spi t zberg (1985) report that in most social sit uat ions 
appropriate responses are more 1 i kely to be posit ively 
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reinforced. If an actor receives positive feedback for interac- 
tion, s/he is likely to fulfill the self-fulfilling prophecy 
cycle and respond favorably. Thus, the actor who is perceived as 
interact ing appropriately is also likely to be perceived as 
positive on the SYMLOG dimensions. Conversely, Canary and 
Spitzberg (1985) report Bellack and Hersen' s view that 
cornrnunicat ion is inappropriate i f negat ive social sanct ions are 
applied. This would indicate that the person who is perceived as 
interact ing inappropriately would 1 ikely be j udged as behaving 
negatively on the SYMLOG dimensions. 

Canary and Spit zberg (1985) report that research on asser- 
tiveness indicates the importance of accomplishing individual 
goals through cornrnunicat ion. Effectiveness is judged differently 
for self than for other actors in the interaction. "People judge 
themselves as more competent to the extent that self-goals are 
accomplished. In contrast, people judge conversational partners 
as more competent to the extent that they are appropriate in the 
conversation" (Canary & Spitzberg, 1985, p. 6). This interpreta- 
tion would lead one to expect actors who perceive themselves as 
effective to also perceive themselves as task oriented (the F 
d i mens ion) . This would explain the concern for personal goal 
achievement as a factor of effectiveness. 

Canary and Spitzberg (1385) summarize the behaviors usually 
attributed to the two dimensions of cornrnunicat ion competence with 
appropriateness being more closely al i gned with social 
attractiveness while effectiveness is more similar to task 
attractiveness. Thus, the following hypotheses are introduced: 
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H5: People who are perceived by others as 
interacting appropriately in the 
interaction will be perceived 
as positive (P) on the SYMLOG 
d irnenensions. 



H6s People who perceive themselves as 
effective in the interaction will 
perceive themselves as task oriented 
<F) on the SYMLOG dimensions. 



Although the appropriateness and effectiveness measures 
constitute competence in communication, an additional and sepa- 
rate measure of communication competence is provided (Cupach & 
Spitzberg, 1981; Canary & Spitzberg, 1985). The earlier compe- 
tence studies introduced the hypothesis that both appropriateness 
and effectiveness would be strongly related to the measure of 
competence. To further validate this, Canary and Spitzberg 
(1985) propose that interpersonal attraction can be viewed as a 
perceptual outcome of communication processes, and that competent 
communication is more likely to produce perceptions of attrac- 
tiveness than incompetent communication. Thus, the following 
hypothesis is provided : 

H7: Persons who are perceived as competent 
by other grouo members will be 
perceived as exhibiting positive (P) 
behavior according to the SYMLOG 
d imensions. 



£?§thodolooy 

Students enrolled in a basic communication course at a large 
midwestern university self-selected themselves into task oriented 
work groups as part of a course assi gnrnent« Thus, there was no 
control, other than the controls each group placed on themselves, 
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for sex, age, or any other individual variable criteria within 
the group selection process. Each group had to complete a task 
that was: 1) goal oriented, 2) to be completed by an assigned 
date, and 3) to be graded by the course instructor. These char- 
acteristics aid in rendering the groups as similar to other task 
oriented groups that might be found in actual work or social 
org an i z at ions. 

As a result of the self-selection process, there were five 
groups. Four groups were composed of five people each; one group 
had four group members. The sample for the study was 24. Group 
members were told they would receive course credit for participa- 
ting in a research study. Extra credit was awarded on the com- 
pletion and return of the questionnaires. Subjects were not told 
the nature of the study. No student refused participation in the 
study; thus, all grouo members are fully represented in the self 
and other percept ual measurements. 

Each subject was g iven a packet of ouest ionnaires containing 
the following questionnaires: self-competence, alter competence, 
effectiveness of the interaction as measured by the subject, and 
appropriateness of the other group members' interact ion, all 
which were adapted from the Spitzberg and Cuoach model. Addi- 
tionally, self-satisfaction with the group interaction (Wall & 
Nolan, in uress), self-reoorted Interaction Involvement (Cegala, 
1984), and SYMLOG Adjective Rating Form (Bales & Cohen, 1979) 
ratings of self and other group members comoleted the question- 
naire packet; A complete questionnaire packet is included as 
ADoendix A (see pane 24). 
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With the exception of the SYMLOG rating instrument, subjects 
responded to each questionnaire on a Likert type scale with a 1 
to 7 response s*?t (very strongly agree to very strongly disa- 
gree). The SYMLOG response set consisted of a range from 0 to £ 
(never to always). The subjects were instructed to fill out the 
questionnaires on the basis of their interaction in the work 
croup. The groups had been working together for about seven 
weeks prior to filling out the questionnaires, but had not yet 
completed the group assignment. 

Scores were found by totaling responses to each item of the 
respective questionnaire. Since correlation was the intended 
method of analysis no further manipulation of scores was 
conducted. When it was necessary to determine a group average 
□erception (i.e., the alt er-compe*i;ence of Subject X by the 
group), the scores given by other group members to the target 
group member were averaged by simple arithmetic mean. 



Internal, B5li§frili.£.i55 

Internal consistency rel iabi 1 ites were determined using 
Cronbach' s alpha. The sel f -assessment instruments reported the 
following internal reliability coefficients 3 self-competence 
questionnaire, .87; Interaction Involvement instrument, .86; 
communication effectiveness quest ionnaire, .94; and satisfaction 
instrument, .93. In each case, these internal reliabilities meet 
or exceed previously reported figures for internal reliabilities. 
The questionnaires that provided group perception measures of a 
target individual resulted in the following internal reliability 
coefficients: cornmunicat ion aopropriat eness, . 89; communi cat ion 
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competence, . 95; SYMLOG dominance-submissi veness, . 79; SYMLOG 
positive-negative, .32; and SYMLOG instrumental ly control led- 
ernot ionally expressive, .71. 

The moderately strong to very strong internal reliabilities 
for those measures of group perceptions, with the exception of 
the positive-negative dimension of the SYMLOG instrument, 
indicate that the group members had very consistent perceptions 
of the target individual. These high reliabilities offer support 
for the arithematic averaging technique used in computing 
correlations among the variables. 

Results 

The first hypothesis intended to validate the Spitzberg and 
Cupach competence model by testing the correlation of self-judged 
conversation effectiveness to the averaged perception of other 
group members of the target individual's behavior appropriate- 
ness. The Pearson Product correlation computed to test this 
hypothesis was not significant (r = .29, p = .08). Rather self- 
assessment of conversation effectiveness was highly correlated to 
one's assessment of his/her competence in the interaction 
(r = .69, p < .001), and strongly correlated to one's 
assessment of sat isf act ion with the interact ion ( p - . 6S, 
p = .001). From the perspective cf the other group members, the 
averaged group perception of competence was also correlated to 
the target individual's conversation effectiveness (r = .60, 

d = .001). 
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The second hypothesis was to test the correlation between 
one's satisfaction with the group interaction and -che 
individual's assessment of his/her own competence. The correla- 
tion was significant (r = .74, p = < .BCD. Satisfaction was 
also positively correlated to self-perception of conversation 
effectiveness <r = .62, p = .001) as reported previously in 
Hypothesis 1 and to the averaged competence percept ion by other 
group members (r = .55, o = .80S). 

According to the third hypothesis, the highly involved 
individual would be perceived by other group members as inter- 
acting appropriately within the group setting. Support for this 
hypothesis was not found (r = .17, p « . £l£). However, highly 
involved individuals did perceive themselves as being more compe- 
tent (r = .80, p = < .001). ft oost hoc analysis using the three 
factors of Interact ion Involvement — recept iveness, percept ive- 
ness, and attent iveness — did not yield any significant correia- 
t ions. 

The fourth hypothesis suggested that involved individuals 
would consider themselves more effective in the conversation was 
moderately supported (r = .57, p = .002). 

The remaining hypotheses are concerned with the relat ion- 
ships between competence measures and the SYML06 dimensions. 
Specif ical ly, the fifth hypothesis suggested that the people who 
were perceived by other group members as behaving appropriately 
in the interaction would be judged as exhibiting positive 
behavior according to the SYMLOG behavior dimensions. The cor- 
relation for this hypothesis was significant (r = .67, 
p = < .001). The sixth hypothesis looked at a relationship on 
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another SYMLOG dimension. Here, it was suggested that group 
members who osrceived themselves as being effective in the 
interaction would perceive themselves as task oriented (F) on the 
SYMLOG behavioral dimensions. The correlation for this hypothe- 
sis was not significant (r = .32, p = .861). The last hypothe- 
sis tested the relationship between competence and the positive- 
negative SYMLOG dimension from the perspective of the other group 
members. Group members who were percevied to be competent by 
other group members were expected to be perceived exhibiting 
positive behaviors. This correlation was significant (r = .69, p 
= < . OOl ) . Although not specified in a hypothesis, a signi f icant 
correlation also was found between the self-assessment of the 
dominant SYMLOG dimension and the self-report of competence. 

Discussion 

In total, this study did not completely validate the 
Spitzberg and Cupach communication competence model. Primarily, 
this study did not support Spitzberg and Cupach' s major theoreti- 
cal anchor of the communication competence model that self- 
assessment of conversational effectiveness would be related to 
the interaction partners' assessment of the target's behavior 
appropriateness. 

The self-assessments of competence from the 
Soitzberg and Cupach model are significantly correlated to other 
variat ions of competence assessments. The results of Hypotheses 
£ and 4 provide support here. In each instance, a measure of 
self-competence was positively and significantly correlated to 
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another dimension of self-competence. In Hypothesis 2, self- 
competence was supported by the self-assessment of satisfaction 
with the group interaction; in Hypothesis 4, self-assessment of 
conversat ion effect iveness was supported by sel f-assessment of 
the amount of involvement in the interaction. 

Relat ionshi ps between the SYMLOG dimensions and the model' s 
measures were mixed. The relationship between the positive 
SYMLOG dimension and group assessment of target individual's 
appropriateness was significant. Also significant was the rela- 
t ionsh i p between this same SYMLOG dimension and the group assess 
rnent of the target' s competence. However, these significant 
relationships must be called into question since reliability 
among the group members' perceptions on the positive SYMLOG 
dimension were not of an acceptable level. Not significant was 
the expected relationship between the task oriented SYMLOG dirnen 
sion and self— reports of communication effectiveness. 

Several reasons can be suggested for the mi xed results of 
this study*. First, perhaos the model cannot be appropriately 
extrapolated from the dyadic mode to the small group mode. Al- 
though one would exoect that the model' underlying theoretical 
arguments would be aooropriate for small group analysis, these 
measuring instruments may not provide the venicie for reliable 
assessment . This first reason dovetai Is with the second. Cur- 
rent ly there are no statistical methods for testing the concept 
of group perceptions. In the dyadic model it is easy to 
correlate reciprocal perceptions. However, in the small group 
format these tyoes of correlations become unyieldingly compli- 
cated as each person is assessed by every other aerson in the 
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grouo. As in the case of this study, it was necessary to average 
the individual perceptions from group members to define an 
averaged group perception even though in reality no such percep- 
tion exists. Other statistical methods do exist for finding 
averages (rather than the simple arithmetic mean). However, the 
point remains^ some type of averaging among group members must be 
done even though it is clear that each member forms an individual 
perception of every other grouo member. The high internal relia- 
bilities among grouo members' oercept i ons of the target individ- 
ual do lend support for using this type of statistical technique. 
Although these figures aid in supporting statistical assumptions, 
it still does not answer the critical question of finding an 
acceptable substitute for group perceptions. 

Although this study was not completely successful, some 
interesting relationships were exposed. The results for Hypothe- 
sis 1 were not supported and, oerhaps, this does provide valida- 
tion for the competence model. The model postulates that indi- 
viduals assess their own competence on a much more specific and 
molecular basis while assessing the comoetence of others on a 
generalized or molar basis. Initially, it would appear that as 
self-assessment of one's effectiveness rises, the other group 
members would also perceive an increase in the target indi- 
vidual's appropriateness. However, since appropriateness and 
ef f ect i veness individual ly are si gni f icant ly correlated to other 
expected measures of competence, this may suoport the model's 
separation of the self and other assessment instruments further 
i nti i cat i ng t hat separat i on was necessary and valid. 
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Appropriate behavior as judged by other group members was 
expected to be correlated to the level of interaction involvement 
as assessed by the target individual. However, no si gni f icance 
was found. Perhaps Hypothesis 3 was confounded by using an 
averaged group perception in relation to a sel f— assessment 
measure, for the literature supporting interaction involvement 
and appropriate behavior certainly suggests a closer relation- 
ship. Examinat ion of the individual items that comprise the 
appropriateness instrument indicate that an ind i vidua 1 would have 
to be quite out of line to receive a low rating in appropriate- 
ness. Nearly two-thirds of the items are directed toward dis- 
covering inappropriate conversational interaction. However, the 
nature in which these items are stated (e.g., "Some of the things 
s/he said were awkward, 11 and "S/he said some things that 
should not have been said.") would necessitate very inappropriate 
behavior for the target individual to be rated at the most nega- 
tive point of the Li kert scale. 

When one averaged group perception was tested against 
another, significant results were found. Hypothesis 5 suggested 
that group members would perceive the target individual's 
appropriate behavior similarly to their perception of the target 
individual's positive (friendly) behavior. This hypothesis was 
supported. Also, in Hypothesis 7, the averaged group perception 
of positive behavior was similarly perceived to the group's 
averaged perception of the target individual's competence. 

Hypothesis 6 suggested that task oriented behavior as 
assessed by the ind i vi dual would be correlated to self -assessment 
of conversation effectiveness. This hypothesis was not supported. 
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Further research is needed here as the literature suggests that 
conversation effectiveness is manifested by being task oriented 
in an attempt to control the conversation for personal goals and 
purposes. Not only would conversation effectiveness be expected 
to correlate to the SYMLOG task oriented dimension, one could 
exoect conversation effectiveness to be correlated to 
satisfaction with the grouo' s interaction. In this instance, 
neither case was supported. 

The choice of methodological instruments for this study meet 
the seven criteri a establ i shed by Spit zberg and Cupach. So it is 
d isao point ing that this st udy provided only some val idat ion for 
the adaptation of the Spitzberg and Cupach dyadic communication 
comoetence model to the small grouo format. However, methodolo- 
gical confoundrnent may have superseded the intended goals. 
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APPENDIX A 



SELF-RATED COMPETENCE 

Thinking of your interaction while working in your workshop 
group, please respond to the following questions concernino your 
behavior. "~ 



1 = strong ly d isagree 
£ = moderately disagree 

3 = slightly disagree 

4 = undecided 

5 = slightly agree 

6 = moderately agree 

7 = strongly agree 



was relaxed and comfortable wh i le speaki ng. 
was a 1 i kable person, 
epxressed myself clearly, 
gave positive feedback, 
was trustworthy, 
was assert i ve. 
was a good listener, 
was support i ve. 

showed an interest in the conversation, 
was sarcastic. 

was awkward in the conversation, 
was social ly skill ed. 
was confident. 

found it difficult to express my 
ignored the other group members* 
lacked self-confidence, 
was an effect i ve conversat i onal ist . 
talked too much about myself, 
pretended to listen when I actually didn't, 
was shy. 

was nervous during the conversat i on. 
My facial expressions were abnormally olank and restrained, 
was a competent communicator, 
was respectful . 
interrupted too much, 
understood the other oeoole. 

was sensitive to the needs and feelings of the others, 
was coooerat i ve. 



true feel ingi 
f eel inos. 
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INTERACTION INVOLVEMENT 



Thinking of your behavior and interaction while working in 
workshop group, please answer the following questions describing 
your own behavior. 



1 = not like me at all 
£ = not like me 

3 = somewhat unlike me 

4 = not sure 

5 = somewhat like rne 

6 = like me 

7 = very much like rne 

£9, I am keenly aware of how others perceive me during my conver- 
sat ions with workshop group members. 

3fi>. My mind wanders during workshop group converst ions and I 
often miss parts of what is going on. 

31. Often in workshop group conversations I'm not sure what to 
say, I can't seem to find the appropriate lines. 

32. I carefully observe how others respond to me during workshop 
group conversat ions. 

33. During workshop group conversations I often will oretend to 
be listening to someone when in fact I'm thinking about 
someth ing else. 

34. Often in workshop group conversations, I'm not sure what my 
role is; that is, I'm not sure how I'm t: pected to relate to 
others. 

35. I listen carefully to others during workshop group 
conversat ions. 



36. During workshop group conversations, I am often preoccupied 
and do not pay complete attention to the others. 

37. Often in workshoo group conversations I'm not sure what 
others are real 1 ly saying. 

38. Often in workshop group conversations I am not sure what 
others' needs (e.g., resassurance, a compliment, etc.) are 
until it is too late to respond appropriately. 

39. During workshop group conversations I am sevssitive to others' 
subtle or hidden meanings. 

40. I am very observant of others during workshop grouo 
conversat i ons. 
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41. In workshop group conversations I pay close attention to what 
others say and do and try to obtain as much information as I 
can get. 

42. During workshop group conversations I often feel sort of 
"unplugged" from the social situation of which I am part: 
that is, I'm uncertain of rny role, others' mot ives, and 
what's happening. 

43. In conversations with my workshoo I real ly know what ' s going 
on; that is, I have a "handle on the situation." 

44. In my workshop group conversations I can accurately perceive 
others' intentions quite well. 

45. Often in workshop group conversations I'm not sure how I'm 
ex pect ed to respond . 

46. In workshop group conversations I am responsive to the 
meaning of others' behavior in relation to myself and the 
sit uat ion. 
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GROUP SATISFACTION 



Please answer the following questions in relation to how you 
felt during your workshop group meetings. 

1 ss very strongly agree 
£ = strongly agree 

3 = agree 

4 = neither agree or disagree 

5 = disagree 

6 = strongly disagree 

7 = very strongly disagree 

47. I felt my ideas were stifled by my group. 

48- My enthusiasm to work with the group was low, 

49- I only stayed with my group because I had to do so. 

50- I came away from most of my group meetings feeling resentful 
toward the group. 

51- I would describe my .amount of frustration, due to the 
behavior of other group members, as "very high- M 

52- Overall, I am satisfied with my group's performance for the 
project. 



53- I am satisfied with the Duality of my group's work. 



54- I came away from most of my group's meetings feeling good 
about our work. 



55. Overall, I would describe my interactions with other group 
members as "very satisfying." 



56. I am "very frustrated" with the qual ity of my group' s work. 
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CONVERSATION EFFECTIVENESS 



Now thinking of the conversations themselves, answer the 
following statements to describe your feelinas. 

1 = very strongly disagree 

2 = strongly disagree 

3 = mildly disagree 

4 = undecided 

5 = mildly agree 

6 = strongly agree 

7 = very strongly agree 

57. Our conversations were very beneficial. 

58- The other people were more active in the conversations than I 
was. 

59- I achieved everything I hoped to achieve in our conversations. 

60. There were useless conversations. 

61. I was in control of the conversations. 

62. I was effective in the conversations. 

63. Our conversat i ons were unsuccessful . 

64. I just let the other people talk most of the time. 

65. I got what I wanted our of the conversations. 

66. The conversations were unprofitable. 

67. These were advantageous conversations. 

68. I was an ineffective conversationalist. 

S9. I didn't know what was going on in the conversations. 

78. These were rewarding conversations. 

71. The other oeoole dominated the conversations. 

72- I talked most of the time. 

73. 2 found the conversations to be very useful and heloful. 

74. The other people controlled the conversations. 

75. The conversations went pretty much the way I wanted. 

76. The conversat ions were very unrewarding. 
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OTHER APPROPRIATENESS 



Again thinking of the conversations themselves, answer the 
following questions to describe your feelings about the behavior 
of the other grouo memders. Do not rate yourself. 

1 = very strongly disagree 

2 = strongly disagree 

3 = mildly disagree 

4 = undecided agree 

5 = mildly agree 

6 = strongly agree r 

7 = very strongly agree 



77. S/he said several things that seemed out of olace in our 
conversat ion. 

78. S/he was a smooth conversationalist. 

79. Every th ing the s/he said was appropriate. 

80. Occasionally, s/he made statements that made me feel 
uncomfortable. 

81. Her/his conversation was very suitable to the situation. 

82. Some the things s/he said were awkward. 

83. Her/his communication was very proper. 

84. S/he said some things that should not have been said. 

85. I was embarrassed at times by his/her remarks. 

86. Some of her/his remarks were inappropriate. 

87. I was comfortable throughout the conversation with his/her 
remarks. 

88. Some of things s/he said were in Dad taste. 

89. None of her/his remarks were embarrassing to me. 

90. S/he said some things that were simply the incorrect things 
to say. 

91. S/he did not violate any of my exoectations in the 
conversat ion. 

92. The way s/he said some of his/her remarks was unsuitable. 

93. The things s/he spoke about were all in good taste as far as 
I' rn concerned. 

94. Some of his/her remarks were simply improper. 

95. S/he interruoted me in the conversation. 

96. At least one of her/his remarks was rude. 
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ALTER COMPETENCE 



Now, thinking about the other peoole in the conversations, rate 
eacn oerson on each of the following descriptions. Do not rate 
yourself. 

1 = very strongly disagree 

2 = strongly disagree 

3 = mildly disagree 

4 = undecided 

5 = mildly agree 

S = strongly agree 

7 = very strongly disagree 

97. S/he was versatile. 

98. S/he was sympathetic. 

99. S/he was likable. 

100. S/he gave positive feedback. 

101. S/he was trustworthy. 
i®£. S/he was assertive. 

103. S/he was a good listener. 

104. S/he was supportive. 

105. S/he appeared tired and sleepy. 

1 06. S/he was awkward in the conversat i ons. 
107* S/he spoke too rapidly. 

108. S/he was confident . 

109. S/he i gnored my feel ings. 

110. S/he lacked self-confidence. 

111. S/he spoke too slowly. 

112. S/he could easily out her/hi mself in another person's shoes. 

113. Her/his voice was monotone and boring. 

1 14. Her/his facial expressions were abnormal ly blank and 
restrained. 

115. S/he was adaptable. 

116. S/he had an accurate self -percept ion. 

117. S/he was easy to conf.ide in. 

118. S/he was respectful. 

119. S/he understood me. 

120. S/he paid attention to the conversations. 

121. S/he was sensitive to my needs and feelings in the conversation 

122. S/he was polite. 

123. S/he was cooDerative. 
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